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704 Geographical Literature and Maps 

a keen appreciation of the value of elementary meteorology as a disciplinary 
study, and of the importance of the subject in everyday life, the authors of the 
present volume have given us a well-arranged outline of the work which may 
be undertaken during nine years of the school course. From the simplest weather 
observations the scholar is led on through the graphic presentation of his data 
to the study of the daily weather maps — a logical order which, under the guid- 
ance of a good teacher, cannot fail to interest the children. The book is, of 
course, especially adapted for use in German, but the general scheme of work 
might be followed anywhere with distinct advantage. R. DeC. Ward. 

Compendium of Mathematical, Physical and Political Geography. 

[In Yiddish.] By Alexander Harkavy. Vol. I, xv and 358 pp. Vol. II, xii 
and 414 pp. Ills., index. Hebrew Publishing Co., New York, 1911. $1. 

8 x 5^. 

This elementary geographical work is in many respects exceptional, even 
unique. It is written not only in a very peculiar language, a Judeo-German 
dialect, commonly called Yiddish (also Jargon), and spoken at present by about 
three-fourths of the Jewish people, but also with quite a different object than the 
usual elementary geographies in any other living language. The author had 
in view grown-up people, fathers and mothers, but not school children. In his 
preface he calls attention to the exceptional condition of the Yiddish literature, 
that "while it is relatively rich in compilations on speculative subjects, on 
history, political economy, philosophy, etc., it is very poor in works on element- 
ary knowledge, which is the foundation of education and a necessary introduction 
to such high subjects." Then he adds that there is an especial lack in writings 
on elementary geographical subjects in Yiddish. 

This is remarkable indeed. It seems incredible to a stranger, not only to 
a Gentile, but even to a Jew who is not familiar with the Yiddish literature. 
Mr. Harkavy, who is well known among Jews as an author of educational 
books, especially of dictionaries, gives one, the most important explanation of 
this striking fact, when he says in his preface that "in compiling this geography 
the author took into consideration that the persons who would make use of it 
will have to be their own teachers, and he, therefore, arranged it on broader 
lines than geographies for school, adapted specially for such of our people as 
did not receive the ordinary elementary education in public schools." 

At any rate, credit must be given to Mr. Harkavy for his efforts to compile 
not only an elementary geography for grown-up people, but to use such popular 
expressions as to be understood by persons who have no more knowledge of 
geography than their children, when they begin to learn in schools this most 
necessary and useful subject. Let the reader imagine a geography, written for 
such English-speaking folk as have never attended public school, never been 
taught elementary geography, history, grammar, or even arithmetic, and he will 
understand what difficulties Mr. Harkavy had to overcome in his work. Very 
often he has had to coin new terms, to create new expressions. Mr. Harkavy 
made use of quite a number of geographies in the different languages which he 
masters. He had in view mostly Yiddish readers in United States, Canada and 
English-speaking countries generally, as the English words in parentheses show. 
Of the two volumes the first contains the mathematical, cosmographic and physi- 
cal parts. The second volume is devoted to political geography, the United 
States occupying the first and most prominent space. It is a very useful book 
for Yiddish readers. Jacob Rombro. 

HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY 

A Commentary on Herodotus. With Introduction and Appendices by 
W. W. How and J. Wells. Vol. I (Books I-IV), xii and 446 pp.; maps. 
Vol. II (Books V-IX), viii and 423 pp. ; maps. Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1912. 
$2.50 for each vol. 7% x 5% each. 

In connection with the academic end to which the volumes of this commen- 
tary are addressed the authorities upon classical studies will pass judgment 
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upon the material here richly provided. But is the academic the better attitude 
in which to present Herodotus to the young men of the universities? Wiser by 
centuries than his critics, Herodotus traveled and recorded. Long disbelieved, 
he is coming into his own; modern exploration is confirming the essentials of his 
record. We should like to have a commentary on Herodotus which assumes the 
Greek grammar as otherwise acquired, which illuminates his statements with 
the wealth of modern discovery. Evidently, Oxonian scholarship has not yet 
left its schools and come up into the clearer air, for in these two volumes the 
specific treatise upon Herodotus as the first of the great world geographers 
would fill less than four pages of this Bulletin. The specific detail is equally 
jejune. We note, just by way of a single example, the treatment of the passage 
in the first book where Herodotus speaks of the tangle of Euphratean canals at 
Ardericca where the waterway is so tortuous that the voyager passes the same 
village three times in three days. The commentators, like most of their academic 
tribe", adopt the explanation that "he accepted this statement from some waggish 
fellow-traveler, who hoaxed him." Fortunately, they have subjoined Matzat's 
diagram showing how this might be possible without recourse to the ancient 
theory that Herodotus was easily gulled. William Churchill. 

Eorte Historiael ende Journaels aenteyckeninge van verscbeyden 
Voyagiens in de vier deelen des wereldts-Ronde, als Europa, 
Africa, Asia, ende Amerika. gedaen door d. David Pietersz. de Vries. 
Uitgegeven door Br. H. T. Colenbrander. Maps, ills., index. Linschoten 
Vereeniging, igii. Martinus Nijhoff, The Hague, 191 1. 10 gulden. 10x6^. 

In this volume the Linschoten Vereeniging (Association of Linschoten), a 
scientific society which, like the famous English Hakluyt Society, is publishing 
in the original tongue, hitherto unpublished and rare descriptions of Nether- 
landish sea and land voyages as also contributions to geography and ethnology, 
has brought into the market a book which must be considered one of the most 
valuable contributions not only to historical geography as such, but to the history 
of early America in particular. The book deals with the diary of David 
Pietersz. de Vries (born about 1593 or 1593), "artillery master," seaman and 
merchant-adventurer, who during the years 1618 to 1644 made seven voyages to 
New Netherland and Guiana. 

Of the work here reproduced, only one copy is known to exist in Europe, that 
in the Museum Meerman at the Hague, all others that have occasionally come 
to hand having been eagerly purchased by lovers of rare books in the United 
States. In this country, attention to De Vries' voyages was first directed in 1841 
through the publication of some passages from it in the "Collections of the New 
York Historical Society." Somewhat later, in 1853, Brodhead mentioned de Vries' 
voyages in the first volume of his "History of the State of New York," and in 
the same year H. C. Murphy issued part of the diary in "Voyages from Holland 
to America 1632 to 1644"; finally, J. Franklin Jameson, in "Narratives of New 
Netherland" (New York, 1909) makes ample use of the great Hollander. 

For the history of the early settlements in America his fifth, sixth and seventh 
voyages are of greatest interest, because they lead us to the time when the State 
of Delaware was founded (the Delaware river bore at that time the name 
"Zuid-Rivier," while the Connecticut was called "Versche Rivier") ; and to the 
times of the conflicts of the settlers with the natives. It is of interest to read 
what de Vries has to say about the Indian massacre of February, 1643. In com- 
paring the English colonists of Puritan stock with the Dutch, de Vries declares 
the former to be far better material than his own countrymen, because the lattei 
were too much addicted to intoxicants. 

The limited length of this review forbids me to enter into details of de Vries' 
narratives. It must be resd from cover to cover in order to be appreciated. The 
book has a number of plates, illustrating scenery, customs and manners of the 
people he saw and a reproduction of Adriaan van der Donck's map of New 
Netherland, 1656. A few poems by friends of de Vries, preceding the text of 
the diary, bear witness that he was considered among his own people one of 
their worthiest and most respected members. Charles L. Henning. 



